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THE CENTRAL AMERICAN QUESTION FROM A EUROPEAN 

POINT OF VIEW 

"Then felt I like 
Some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken." 

Keats. 

Oceans have ever been the chief theater of universal history. The 
terrestrial sphere known to antiquity lay around the Mediterranean 
which, as its name indicates, was destined to remain the center of events, 
until the famous sea-heroes, impelled by a desire to explore, undertook 
bold voyages to distant, unknown regions, and Christopher Columbus 
finally discovered the Western Hemisphere, bringing it in contact with 
the considerations, hopes, needs of expansion and, last but not least, also, 
fears of Europe. 

From that moment, in what is termed by the historian as "the modern 
era," the chain of historical events was gradually carried across the 
Atlantic Ocean which, as a connecting bond, exerted influence over two 
parts of the earth and, more than four centuries ago, took the place of 
the smaller Mediterranean, which had hitherto been the exclusive 
scene of universal history. "Westward the star of Empire takes its 
way." 

Just as in the Mediterranean the center of gravity was changed in the 
course of time, even so was the supremacy over the Atlantic hotly con- 
tested, until England built up its from pine to palm extending Imperium 
Britannicum and thus assumed a role like unto that of ancient Rome, a 
comparison which applies even to that Catonian pertinacity with which 
the Anglo-Saxons went ahead whenever a "Carthago" happened to 
obstruct their advance. 

The proud dictum "Britannia rules the waves" retained all of its 
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force, until the United States of America and Germany entered the 
list of sea Powers; and it is a remarkable coincidence that these three 
kindred nations are commanding the most powerful fleets on earth at 
the moment when the world is preparing for the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

By this event our planet's largest body of waters — heretofore so to 
speak a "mare clausum" — is at last opened up to the competition of all 
seafaring nations, and vistas are disclosed whose possibilities in the long 
run may not remain in harmony with the peaceful name of this "Pacific" 
or "Quiet" Ocean. As the "Great Ocean" however, if we are not mis- 
interpreting the signs of the times, it will reflect the significance of the 
approaching new era. 

This new era is with us even now. We are on the threshold of it. The 
completed transformation of the isthmus from a land-bridge into a gate- 
way, is to be considered as its beginning, the unlocked Great Ocean as 
its scene of action. How then can we help wondering, when those palm- 
shaded lands of the tropics — the Central American countries — which 
forty years ago were hardly more than the pleasure ground of philat- 
elists, are gradually but surely moving into the foreground of universal 
interest? Is it not because the dawn of the new era is breaking over 
them? 

The reader may possibly deem such assertions to be the bold con- 
jectures or merely the vaporings of an officious prophet; but events that 
are actually taking place in the countries around the Isthmus of Panama, 
combined with the world-stirring importance of the Canal, seem to the 
writer to justify his conclusions. 

The "Central American Question" — conceived in 1880 on the Isth- 
mus, it may be said, by an urgent need for power and intercourse — was 
so slow of birth that its appearance was scarcely noticed by the world at 
large. Not many there are who are conscious of its existence; and even 
under the Star-Spangled Banner, the far-seeing thinkers who give this 
serious question their attention number but few. 

But this is characteristic of the United States. The average Ameri- 
can is self-centered; he knows only his own land; he lives exclusively 
for his personal interests and understands foreign affairs but little; 
however, his national pride is easily roused, and all reflection cast upon 
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it is deeply resented. And there is this other fact: the American press 
does not represent a very high grade of literature; its columns have 
quantity of material; the material itself lacks quality; yet the average 
reader's information is gotten from it, and his political views are shaped 
by it. The better kind of monthly reviews have only a comparatively 
small circulation by reason of their higher cost. 

And so it happens that in the United States, which is most deeply 
affected by it, the " Central American Question" has not as yet made its 
impression upon public opinion; the word even has not as yet been 
coined nor its meaning been taken to heart. Consequently this country 
and also Europe look upon the situation in Mexico, upon the Panama 
Canal, upon the Caribbean Sea with its islands and its littorals, as 
well as upon all matters that have taken place within those do- 
mains and with regard to them, from separated viewpoints, when 
in fact these matters should be studied from the same angle all over 
the world. 

Any other attitude would be a grievous mistake, for we must stop and 
think that the Panama Canal, especially in these times, is nothing to the 
Union except a mighty defensive and offensive weapon, the effective 
handling of which demands a strong arm with an iron hand. But the 
mere possession of the weapon does not suffice. It must, in accordance 
with the requirements of the times, be kept in proper usable form and 
always be within immediate reach of its owner. 

It is for these reasons that almost all the incidents that for a 
long time have taken place in the northern hot zone of the western 
hemisphere, or incidents that affect those regions only slightly, are 
directly connected with the Panama Canal, which thus becomes the 
pivot of the whole Central American question. Not to repeat what 
has often been stated before, we must take it for granted that the 
reader looks upon the Panama Canal as mainly a factor of military 
power. 

But we think also of this Panama Canal, with its two harbors, its 
dock-yards, depots and coaling stations, as an important rallying place 
for fleets, where not only men-of-war, but also merchant ships, may 
undergo repairs and take fuel on board. With particular reference to 
the latter, the American Government has come to realize that it might 
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just as well wring from the costly waterway a profitable revenue derived 
from the sale of fuel to the passing vessels. With an estimated annual 
traffic of between ten and twelve million tons to begin with, the sale 
of coal would in the long run rise to profitable proportions. 

But owing to the genius of Diesel, a change was wrought in the con- 
struction of machinery which will dethrone King Coal, and lead to the 
advent of petroleum, which has already taken the place of coal on a 
large number of vessels of the American, British and other navies. In 
due course of time, freight and passenger steamers will adopt the same 
system. And as soon as a petroleum engine, adaptable to the largest 
vessels, shall have been perfected, then the coal-burning ship will 
be relegated to the past, just as were the superb sailing-vessels 
which Fulton, a hundred years ago, succeeded in driving off the 
oceans. 

This innovation in the construction of machinery will certainly before 
long revolutionize ship-building completely: it will also affect crew, 
cargo, radius of action, speed, naval-stations; it will reduce the time for 
taking fuel on board; it will, in short, affect the whole realm of naval 
strategy and deep sea trade. And petroleum, which hitherto has been 
nothing but an ordinary commercial article, jumps at one bound within 
the sphere of military and political interests. 

It is evident, therefore, that every seafaring nation, and consequently 
the American nation, will and must give consideration to the world's oil 
production, but particularly oil-production near the sea coasts, and this 
for the same reasons that in part compelled them heretofore to look out 
for coal. The British Government, months ago, announced through 
Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the Admiralty, that it will be the 
policy of that country to control the world's petroleum sources around 
important strategic points; and we have in the meantime learned what 
Great Britain has already done in that direction. 

While the world's attention was attracted first by Tripoli, then by 
the Balkan troubles, and while Europe wrangled about the frontiers 
of Albania, England went ahead and secured for herself all the oil- 
concessions she wanted, and when Mr. Churchill spoke the main part of 
that work was already completed. Great Britain once more lived up to 
her farsighted policy because petroleum near the coasts and whenever 
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possible near harbors is the watchword of the times! For the nearer 
oil fields are to the harbors, the more valuable they will be to the owner 
of the harbor, who will make every effort to get possession of them, ex- 
ploit them, and conduct the oil through pipe-lines to the wharves where 
it will be taken as cargo on board tank-steamers; or in the form of a new 
elixir of life, it will in double-quick time find its way into the fuel com- 
partments of the ships which, up to the present time, wasted days in the 
unclean and difficult work of coaling. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that tne owner of the oil wells will also 
control the harbors situated in their neighborhood; for at his pleasure he 
can limit the sale of the product and dictate the price. Whoever 
has lawfully acquired title to such an advantageous position will 
not allow himself to be crowded out, not even by the owner of the 
harbor. 

By applying these considerations to the Panama Canal, the existence 
of large petroleum fields within or near the Canal Zone would be an 
ideal state of affairs. For instance, the oil would in that case be 
brought on board ships in need of it while they were passing through 
the locks. It would, therefore, be a matter of paramount con- 
cern to the American Government to own those imaginary oil fields, 
and any efforts made to that end would be considered as natural and 
justified. 

While, however, up to the present time, no petroleum has been dis- 
covered on the Isthmus, and the geological formation of the land does 
not point to its presence there, yet a glance at the accompanying map of 
oil-fields shows that it has pleased Providence to bless countries neigh- 
boring upon the important waterway with that inestimably valuable 
product of nature. Indeed it seems almost wonderful, when we realize 
that the hand of the Creator has in this particular case anticipated the 
creative impulse of the engineer and the inventive spirit of the technical 
man. 

This fact becomes even clearer, when we consider the oil production of 
the world which is shown in the following comparative tables, remem- 
bering at the same time that the oil can be pumped through pipe-lines 
extending over many miles of territory, from its source to the place where 
it is to be used. 
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WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM, 1905-1909, BY COUNTRIES * 

{Barrels of 42 gallons] 





1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


Country 


Rank 


Barrels 


Metric 
tons 


Per 

cent of 
total 

produc- 
tion 


United States 

Russia 

Galicia 

Dutch East In- 
dies 

Roumania . . . 

India 

Mexico 


134,717,580 

54,960,270 

5,765,317 

7,849,896 
4,420,987 
4,137,098 


126,493,936 

58,897,311 

5,467,967 

8,180,657 
6,378,184 
4,015,803 


166,095,335 

61,850,734 

8,455,841 

9,982,597 

8,118,207 

4,344,162 

1,000,000 

2,010,639 

756,226 

756,631 

788,872 

59,875 

b 30,000 


178,527,355 
62,186,447 
12,612,295 

10,283,357 

8,252,157 

5,047,038 

3,481,410 

2,070,929 

1,011,180 

1,009,278 

527,987 

50,966 

b 30,000 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


182,134,274 
65,970,350 
14,932,799 

11,041,852 

9,321,138 

6,676,517 

2,488,742 

2,012,409 

1,316,118 

1,018,837 

420,755 

b 50,000 

b 30,000 


24,284,570 
8,796,047 
2,076,740 

1,474,751 
1,296,403 
890,202 
331,832 
268,321 
175,482 
143,244 
56,101 
b 6,954 
b 4,000 


61.24 

22.19 

5.02 

3.71 
3.13 
2.24 

.84 


Japan a 

Peru. . . . 

Germany .... 

Canada 

Italy 

Other 


1,472,804 
447,880 
560,963 
634,095 
44,027 
b 30,000 


1,710,768 
536,294 
578,610 
569,753 
53,577 
b 30,000 


.68 
.44 
.34 
.14 

} .03 


Total . . . 


215,040,917 


212,912,860 


264,249,119 


285,090,399 




297,413,791 


39,804,647 


100. 00 



a Including Formosa, except in 1905. 



b Estimated. 



WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM, 1908-1912, BY COUNTRIES, IN BAR- 
RELS AND METRIC TONS * 





1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Country 


Rank 


Barrels 


Metric 
tons 


Per- 
centage 
of total 
produc- 
tion 


United States . 

Russia 

Mexico 

Dutch East In- 
dies 

Roumania 

Galicia 

India ......... 


178,527,355 

62,186,447 

3,481,410 

10,283,357 

8,252,157 

12,612,295 

5,047,038 

2,070,145 

1,011,180 

1,009,278 

527,987 

50,966 

a 30,000 


183,170,874 
65,970,350 

,2,488,742 

11,041,852 

9,327,278 

14,932,799 

6,676,517 

1,889,563 

1,316,118 

1,018,837 

420,755 

42,388 

a 30,000 


209,557,248 

70,336,574 

3,332,807 

11,030,620 

9,723,806 

12,673,688 

6,137,990 

1,930,661 

1,330,105 

1,032,522 

315,895 

42,388 

a 30,000 


220,449,391 
66,183,691 
14,051,643 

12,172,949 

11,107,450 

10,519,270 

6,451,203 

1,658,903 

1,368,274 

1,017,045 

291,096 

74,709 

a 200,000 


1 
2 
3 

5 

4 

6 

7 

9 

8 

10 

11 

12 


222,113,218 
68,019,208 
16,558,215 

10,845,624 

12,991,913 

8,535,174 

7,116,672 

1,671,405 

1,751,143 

995,764 

243,614 

a 86,286 

250,000 


29,615,096 
9,317,700 
2,207,762 

1,478,132 

1,806,942 

1,187,007 

989,801 

222,854 

233,486 

a 140,000 

32,612 

a 12,000 

33,333 


63.25 
19.37 
4.71 

3.09 
3.70 
2.43 
2 03 


Jaoan 

Pern 


.48 
50 


Germany 

Canada 

Italy 


.28 
.07 
02 


Other 


.07 


Total .... 


285,089,615 


298,326,073 


327,474,304 


345,512,185 




351478,236 


47,276,725 


100.00 



a Estimated. 

According to these statistics, Mexico as an oil producing country has 
leaped within the last three years from seventh to third position; and in 
spite of continuous disturbances going on there, the probable exports of 
the product in 1913 are estimated to have risen to 24,000,000 barrels 
(1 barrel = about 13^ hectoliters). 

1 Reprinted from "The Production of Petroleum in 1909," by David T. Day, U. S, 
Geological Survey, p. 113* 

2 Ibid., 1912, p. 137. 
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Exports are of course dependent upon transportation facilities, and as 
these facilities readily increase, exports will increase correspondingly, 
because the abundance of oil in Mexico seems practically unlimited. 
This becomes evident from the fact that, not to speak of any other oil- 
fields the English Pearson interests, whose main oil sources are situated 
in the State of Vera Cruz and on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec — exclusive 
of 63 other still unoperated wells — can develop annually, through their 
flowing wells, an output exceeding one hundred million barrels, that is 
to say, nearly half of the annual production of the United States. But 
this possible output and the capacity of the unoperated English Syn- 
dicate's wells is at present held under pressure until after transportation 
facilities have been fully developed. 

In these facilities we include the pipe-lines already referred to; it is 
clear, therefore, that a Mexican oil king can dispense with ships for the 
transportation of oil, if — which is quite feasible — he connects his wells by 
pipe-lines with the Panama Canal itself or with a Central American 
harbor in the neighborhood of that waterway. But even this is not 
absolutely necessary, for he has the advantage over North American 
oil by reason both of his nearness to the Canal and of cheaper transporta- 
tion. 

For these reasons, the English firm above referred to, which has 
recently adopted the name Mexican Standard Oil Company, does not 
only systematically perfect its net of ducts, but is now engaged in doub- 
ling its line of tank-steamers, which numbers already twenty ships of 
10,000 tons each. 

According to the reports of geologists, Mexico may within a few years 
advance to the first position as a petroleum-producing country; this 
explains why it is that England and the United States have for some 
years — in consideration of the Panama Canal — been contending with 
each other to secure oil concessions, a fact which is set into strong light 
by the proportionate investments. Mexican oil interests amount to 
$175,000,000; England participates in these investments to the extent 
of $75,000,000; the United States $97,500,000 and Mexico $2,500,000. 
Whenever geologists trace new oil, concession seekers appear, and the 
energetic Lord Cowdray, owner of the Pearson firm, so closely connected 
with the British Admiralty, is always on the spot. 
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The same conditions apply to Colombia 3 and to Ecuador, where the 
English seem to have gotten in ahead of the Americans, as well as to 
Venezuela and Trinidad where, however, their positions are reversed. 
In short, petroleum, which seemed to be a gift of the gods to the eco- 
nomically weak Latin republics of Central America and of the neighbor- 
ing countries of South America, has, on account of the Panama Canal, 
become the bone of contention of the great Powers, which circumstance 
alone would justify us in speaking of a "Central American Question." 

It possesses the elements of serious complications in which, for reasons 
pointed out elsewhere, Japan may have a hand. The way in which Japan 
has allowed the recent Californian question to drag calls to mind the old 
proverb "Forbearance is no acquittance"; and it is quite possible that 
American intervention in Mexico may in due course of time offer Japan 
the opportunity that may seem propitious to her for suddenly taking a 
defiant attitude on that question, which might lead to immeasurable 
consequences. 

Time and space do not permit us to consider carefully the resulting 
possibilities in the field of world politics. Reference to them should 
suffice to give the reader an idea of a situation which becomes even 
clearer by adapting its elements to European conditions. 

Let us suppose that, all other conditions being the same, the Kiel 
Canal were the Panama Canal, and an insurgent Holstein, rich in oil 
fields, stood for Mexico, Germany for the United States, Russia for 
Japan, England for England, and an anti-German Scandinavia for 
Latin America, which is more or less hostile to the United States. The 
comparison limps, as all comparisons do; but on a smaller scale it shows 
the difficulties with which the United States is beset, if in future it does 
not perfect its position as a world Power; or if it does not renounce the 
Monroe Doctrine; or if, inadequately prepared for action, it permits of 
its being kept constantly on the defensive. 

The well-known disagreement between Great Britain and the United 
States on account of the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, in 
the matter of canal tolls, forms another perplexing circumstance; and the 

3 According to newspaper reports, the English concessionaires, Lord Cowdray of 
the firm of Pearson & Sons, and Lord Murray of Elibank, withdrew from Colombia 
about the end of November last. Authoritative confirmation of this news is lacking. 
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further fact that England is still the ally of Japan cannot well have a 
comforting effect upon the American mind. 

But at the present moment, the pregnant side of the question is 
Mexico, where, according to the readily understood wishes of the 
Americans, a government, amenable to these wishes, must be set up, that 
shall put a limit, among other things, to the European, hitherto only 
English, thirst for oil. Rent by rebellions for the last three years, that 
unhappy country is in immediate need of peace; and this can be accom- 
plished only through a man, after the pattern and possessing the qualities 
of Porfirio Diaz. If such a man — like Huerta, who has publicly expressed 
himself in favor of an understanding with Japan and England 4 — does not 
submit to the will of the United States, they will oppose him with all 
means at their command; if, on the other hand, he complies with their 
wishes, he will constantly be fought from within Mexico itself, which is 
hostile to the Union. It seems, therefore, that soon there will be nothing 
left for the United States to do, except to step in and restore peace in its 
own way; and as in the case of Cuba, to take temporarily the reins of the 
government into its own hands. But in view of the friction existing 
between England, Japan and Latin America on the one hand, and the 
United States on the other, it can readily be seen that such a decision 
would not be without its difficulties. 

On the other hand, it is quite evident that sooner or later Europe will 
feel the retroactive force of the Central American Question. The rela- 
tions between Germany and England are indirectly affected by this 
question. As long as England looks with distrust upon the increasing 
strength of the German fleet, it restricts its freedom of action and will 
not be in a position to secure the complete results of the policy it has 
pursued hitherto. The well-known maxim "Divide et impera," which 
has been the immemorial and successful watchword of British diplomacy, 
was applicable to Europe. But the world, which has in a way been 
united through the Panama Canal, is no longer an available field for the 
application of that outworn policy. 

From the day of the declaration of the independence of the United 

4 See Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1913, p. 857: "One of these days England and 
Japan and Mexico will go together and after that there will be an end to the United 
States." 
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States, America began to shape a world of its own, whose favorable 
geographical situation made it possible for the Union to remain for 
nearly a century a disinterested spectator of events that took place in 
the east and the west. In accordance with this situation, George Wash- 
ington in his time announced the fundamental principle of not entering 
into any entangling alliances, and in 1823, President Monroe proclaimed 
his doctrine 5 as the "noli me tangere" of the young republic, aspiring to 
leadership on its continent. 

But the ever increasing and improving means of communication have 
brought America into closer economic and cultural relations with the old 
world; in consequence, it may be said, that with the opening of the 
Panama Canal, practically the West and the East will clash on the 
Great Ocean! 

The Atlantic Ocean has been the scene of battles and rivalries between 
nations. The Great Ocean which is now coming to the front is likely to 
become to a far greater extent the scene of action for the struggle of 
races, & fact that may have been foreseen by Senator W. H. Seward when 
he said as long ago as 1852: "The Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands 
and the vast regions beyond will become the chief theater of events in the 
world's great Hereafter." The " Central American Question," and, 
above all, the way in which it is to be settled, may consequently prove of 
the utmost importance for the shaping of all the historical events of the 
present century, especially if, with reference to the Panama Canal, 
it is considered as the starting point of a new epoch. 

It has been the object of this article to demonstrate the soundness of 
this view; and for the reasons stated, the writer believes that the time is 
near when in their political speculations, all Teutonic nations must look 
upon the world as a whole, and, in accordance with the probable develop- 
ment of things in general, they must begin to think in races and con- 
tinents. 

Nearly two decades ago, the German Emperor uttered words that 
cannot be forgotten, calling upon the western nations to preserve their 
most sacred possessions; and each new day the prophetic significance of 
that utterance becomes clearer. Therefore, all reasonable people should 

5 Reinforced by the Lodge Resolution of 1912, and by the address of President 
Wilson, delivered in October 1913, at Mobile, Ala. 
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exert their influence to make the Christian Teutonic world realize that 
which it is in need of — Unity. 

It is of course not an easy matter to accomplish such a high purpose. 
It requires a thorough and comprehensive process of enlightenment; in 
this work, the schools and the press of all interested countries should 
combine their efforts; above all, it requires the honest desire of the 
governments — especially those of London, Berlin and Washington — to 
work together in cordial understanding. Once this determination for 
cordial cooperation has everywhere been evenly cultivated, all else will 
be accomplished without difficulty, for a way will be found by those 
who wish to find it. 

Germanicus. 



